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the Sibyl of Cumae, who conducts him down
to the infernal regions, where his father
Anchises tells him of the fate in store for
him and his descendants, the Romans. After
reaching Latium, his destination, Aeneas
makes a treaty with Latinus, king of the
region about the month of the Tiber, and is
promised his daughter, Lavinia, in marriage.
Juno interferes to break the treaty and
brings on a war with the neighboring kings,
in which the Trojans are at length victorious.
The Julian family traced descent from
Aeneas.

Related   Articles.     Coiisult   the   following
titles for additional information:
Dido                   Troy                   Vergil

AEOLUS, efo lus, in Greek mythology,
the god of the winds, which he kept con-
fined in a cave in the Aeolian Islands, re-
leasing them when he wished or when he
was commanded by his superiors among
the gods. The winds are represented as his
sons, and they are described as follows:
Boreas, the north wind; Corus, the north-
west wind; Aquilo, the west wind; Notus,
the southwest wind; Eurus, the east wind;
Zephyrus, the south wind.

AERONAUTICS. See BALLOON; FLY-
ING MACHINE.

AEEOSTAnC PRESS, a simple contri-
vance for rendering the pressure of the
atmosphere available for extracting the col-
oring matter from dye-woods, and for sim-
ilar purposes. A horizontal partition di-
vides the machine into two parts. The lower
part is connected with an air-pump, by
means of which the air can be withdrawn
from it. The substance from which the
coloring matter is to be extracted is laid
upon the partition, which is perforated, and
a perforated cover is placed over it Upon
this the liquid intended to form the extract
is poured, and as the air is extracted from
the lower vessel by the pump, the pressure
of the atmosphere forces the liquid through
the substance and this extracts the coloring
matter.

AESCHHO5S, es'U neez (389-314 B. c.),
a celebrated Athenian orator, the rival and
opponent of Demosthenes. He headed the
Macedonian party in Greece, or those in
favor of an alliance with Philip, while
Demosthenes took the opposite side. Hav-
ing failed in 330 B. c. in the prosecution
against Ctesiphon for proposing to bestow
a crown of gold upon Demosthenes for his
gerviees to the state, lie withdrew from

Athens. Subsequently he established a
school of eloquence at Rhodes.
AESCHYLUS, es'ki lus, (525?-456 B. a),
the earliest of the three great writers of
Greek tragedy. He was of noble family,
according to legend a descendant of Codrus,
the last king of Athens. His father was
probably connected with the worship of
Ceres, and Aeschylus himself was early fa-
miliar with the Eleusinian Mysteries, strange
religious rites into which he was afterward
initiated. Aeschylus first won fame, not by
poetry, but by bravery on the battlefield dur-
ing the Persian wars. This military ex-
perience probably had an influence on his
work in two ways: it turned his thoughts to
patriotic studies and the glorification of Ms
country, and it disposed the Athenians to
regard his work favorably. For distin-
guished valor at Marathon (490 B. C.), he,
with his two brothers, received public hon-
ors.
The first success of Aeschylus in a dra-
matic competition was won in 485 B. c., and
we are told that this was the first of thirteen
such successes. In the latter part of his life
he was defeated by Simonides in the contest
for a prize offered for the best elegy on
those who fell at Marathon. Aeschylus
spent most of his latter years in Sicily and
died there, according to an improbable
legend, as the result of a blow upon the head
from a tortoise which an eagle dropped.
Of the seventy dramas of Aeschylus, but
seven are preserved, in addition to a few
fragments. These are The Persians, The
Suppliants, Prometheus Bound, The Seven
against Thebes, Agamemnon, Choephori and
Eumenides. The three last named form a
trilogy. The Prometheus is perhaps the best
known to English readers through Mrs.
Browning's poetical version. Aeschylus in-
troduced a second actor, and was the first to
provide appropriate scenery and costumes.
In style, the tragedies of Aeschylus are
grand and somber, as befits their themes.
AESCULAPIUS, eskula'pius, in classi-
cal mythology, the god of medicine, usually
said to nave been the son of Apollo. He
was entrusted in his youth to the centaur
Chiron, who taught him the art of healing.
So skillful did he become that he -was able
to bring the dead to life, and for this, Jupi-
ter, at the request of Pluto, who disliked to
be robbed of his victims, killed Aesculapius
with a thunderbolt In art the god of medi-